CHILE  &   THE   CHILEANS
a a
them still obey the injuirthn to en to mass every day, an<I in the morning hours, therefor*.-, the -trett* are filled with figures in Irr/^ black garments draped over the 1^-ad and falling in graceful folds to the fc-et This is the manto, the Chilean development of the Spanish mantilla, the prescribed costume for tht* worship of God.
The Church in Chile is still a branch of the Government. One nf the Articles of the Constitution lays it down that the Roman Catholic religion is that of the State. The oath which the President of the Republic takes is in religious form. The Church receives a share of taxation, provided for it in the budget every year ; this goes a long way to cover its expenditure, though it has ample wealth beyond this. The religiuu? orders have been left up to now in possession of their large properties It is this which has induced the Church in Chile to accept the Republic. It knows there is no hope for any other form of government, and that if it did not recognise the constitution as a permanency it would soon be treated as it has been elsewhere.
For the Chilean men would not hesitate to cut the connexion between Church and State if there were any reason to do so. They do not share the women's respect for priestly authority. They are lax in their religious observances, though they encourage their wives and daughters to keep them up. The Church understands, therefore, that it must not be intolerant. It had to agree to other religions being given the right to hold services freely. Its yoke is easy and its burden light in comparison with those which are borne by the people of Spain.
The Chileans of the educated class spring chiefly from old Spanish settlers; they plume themselves upon their descent from the conquerors of the new world in the sixteenth century. Thus there is a distinctly aristocratic class, which has managed
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